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Organized Democracy. By F. A. Cleveland. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1913. Pp. xxxvi, 479.) 

Public Opinion and Popular Government. By A. Lawrence Low- 
ell. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1913. Pp. 
xiv, 415.) 

Politician, Party and People. By H. C. Emery. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1913. Pp. 183.) 

The interest in the working of popular government in the United States 
has given rise to a considerable body of literature, of which the volumes 
under review may be taken as representative types among recent publi- 
cations. Each of these volumes approaches the subject from a somewhat 
different standpoint, and each, to a certain extent, supplements the 
others. 

The most comprehensive of the three books is that of Dr. Cleveland, 
which is an amplification of his Growth of Democracy in the United States 
(1898), although now largely rewritten and containing much additional 
matter. The earlier work, as its name implies, dealt primarily with the 
historical development of democratic institutions rather than with their 
existing forms, and this characteristic has been transmitted very per- 
ceptibly to the present volume. Thus an adequate historical back- 
ground has been provided, but it must be said that this very fact has, to 
some extent, prevented as full a discussion as might be desired of the 
present condition and future prospects of democratic institutions. Such 
a subject as proportional representation, for example, receives no at- 
tention whatever. There is also at times a noticeable tendency toward 
a merely legalistic style of treatment. 

After the historical introduction, the author takes up in turn the prin- 
cipal subdivisions of the subject, including provisions for making citizen- 
ship effective, the electorate as an agency for expressing public opinions, 
the utilization of the electorate, and provisions for making public of- 
ficers responsible and responsive. Under the head of provisions for 
making citizenship effective, he considers such matters as woman suffrage, 
primary elections, and the short ballot. He takes occasion to attack the 
principle of the short ballot on the ground that "no electoral plan which 
may be adopted will relieve the community from providing itself means 
of intelligence as comprehensive and far reaching as are the activities tc 
be performed by the government whether one officer in charge is elected 
or several" (p. 272). It may be pertinent to point out, however, that 
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the value of the simplification of the electoral machinery through such a 
device as the short ballot is relative to the conditions under which it is 
applied. Since, under present conditions, the great mass of the voters 
are not supplied with the means of intelligence as comprehensive as the 
activities of the government itself, they cannot be expected to inform 
themselves with regard to the honesty and efficiency of every petty pub- 
lic official. "Responsibility," Dr. Cleveland adds, "cannot be fixed 
on the appointing power in any different way than it may be fixed on the 
ones appointed who are in charge of departments." (ibid). It must 
be admitted, however, that responsibility can be fixed to a greater de- 
gree upon a central appointing officer that it can upon a multitude of 
subordinate elective officials. 

Dr. Cleveland concludes his work with some valuable practical obser- 
vations upon the relation of budget plans and accounting methods to 
the problem of democratic government, and it is to be regretted that 
limitations of space prevented a fuller discussion of this subject. 

Somewhat more in the nature of an essay upon certain important 
phases of the subject rather than a comprehensive treatise is the volume 
which President Lowell gives us. The nucleus of the present volume 
consists of a series of very stimulating lectures which he delivered at the 
Johns Hopkins University in the spring of 1909, but much of the volume 
has been written more recently. President Lowell has the happy faculty 
of penetrating behind the shams and fictions with which the operation 
of political institutions is so thickly covered, and of showing us the proc- 
esses of political life as they actually are. Perhaps the most striking 
part of the present volume is that in which he discusses in an illuminating 
manner the nature and sphere of operation of public opinion, and ana- 
lyzes acutely the function of political parties in focusing public opinion 
up&n the questions at issue. Unlike some writers, therefore, President 
Lowell finds that parties perform a useful and even necessary function 
in a democracy, and his discussion on this point is of positive value. At 
the same time, however, he admits the unreality and artificiality of party 
lines of cleavage. 

Part III of President Lowell's book contains an interesting and dis- 
criminative account of the working of the initiative and referendum, 
both in the United States and in Switzerland, and in the appendix are 
collected very full and up-to-date statistics regarding the size of the vote 
on initiative and referendum propositions in the United States and also 
in the Confederation and cantons of Switzerland. The necessary limi- 
tations upon the efficiency of popular control are, as was to be expected, 
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fully recognized by President Lowell, and in the last part of the book he 
shows clearly the need of expert administrators in popular government, 
and also the difficulties connected with securing and retaining them. On 
the whole, the book, although an essay rather than a treatise, is a valuable 
contribution to the subject. 

There are some topics connected with the general subject of popular 
government to which Cleveland and Lowell devote little or no attention. 
Up to the present time, legal action of many lands and forms has been 
taken in this country designed to secure as accurate a registration as 
practicable of the voter's opinion when he goes to the polls to vote, but 
as yet comparatively little has been done by governmental action to 
provide adequate facilities whereby the voter may be able, before he 
goes to the polls, to form a sound judgment upon the questions of pub- 
lic policy that he will be called upon to decide. The latter phase of the 
subject has, consequently, not received an amount of attention commen- 
surate with its importance. Professor Emery, however, in his lectures 
delivered at Yale University in the Page Lecture Series and now repub- 
lished in book form, recognizes the importance of the newspapers and 
the weekly magazines as the principal reliance for the formation of pub- 
lic opinion. He suggests the decided need of a clearing house of informa- 
tion on matters of public policy. The subject matter of his volume is pre- 
sented in an informal and somewhat rambling manner, and contains 
some unfortunate blemishes of style, due in part to the lack of revision 
of the original lecture form. It is concerned principally with raising 
certain ethical questions which may confront the voter, or the legis- 
lative representative, who is torn between his allegiance to party and 
to principle, or is forced to choose between special interests and the 
general good. He warns against judgments upon such questions based 
upon insufficient data, and discusses their various aspects in a practical 
and interesting manner. The book contains much sound advice of a pop- 
ular character for those who wish to inform themselves as to their polit- 
ical duties. 

J. M. Mathews. 

The Reconstruction of the New Colonies Under Lord Milner. By 
W. Basil, Worsfold. In two volumes. (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Company, 1913. Pp. vii, 376; iii, 429.) 

An unbiased history of a period characterized by such strong and bitter 
feeling as was called forth by the war in South Africa and its settlement, 



